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PREFACE. 


r HAT the following obfervations may obtain credit , it 
may be proper to inform the reader , with what ad¬ 
vantages they have been made. 

When I was but fix years of age y my father removed 
with his family to Srockbridge, which at that time, was 
inhabited by hidians almofifolely -, as there were in the town 
but twelve families of whites or Anglo-Americans, and per¬ 
haps one hundred and fifty families of Indians The Indi¬ 
ans being the nearefi neighbours, I confiantly ajfociatcd with 
them ; their boys were my daily fchool mates and play-fel¬ 
lows. Out of my father's houfe, IJeldom heard any lan¬ 
guage fpoken, befide the Indian. By thefe means I acquired 
the knowledge of that language , and a great facility in J"peak¬ 
ing it. It became more familiar to me than my mother 
tongue. I knew the names offome things in Indian , which 
I did not know in Rnglijh ; even all my thoughts rsn in Indi¬ 
an : and though the true pronunciation of the language is 
extremely difficult to all but themfelves, they acknowledged , 
that I had acquired it perfectly ; which as they /aid, never 
had been acquired before by any Anglo-American. On ac¬ 
count of this acquifition, as well as on account of my Jkill 
in their language in general, I received from them many 
Compliments applauding my juperior wifdom. This frill in 
their language I have in a good meajure retained to this day. 

After I had drawn up thefe obfervations , left there Jhould 
be fome miftakes in them, I carried them to Stockbridge, and 
read them to Capt. Y uahum, a principal Indian of the tribe, 
who is well verfed in his own language, and tolerably in¬ 
formed concerning the Englifh t and I availed myfelfofhis 
remarks and correlations. 

From, thefe faffs, the reader will form his own opinion of 
the truth and accuracy of what is now offered him. 

When I was in my tenth year, my father fent me among 
the fix nations 3 with a defign that I Jhould learn their lan- 

guage. 



guage, and thus become qualified to be a miffionary amm 
them. But on account of the war with France , which then 
exifted) I continued among them but about fix months 
‘Therefore the knowledge which I acquired of that language 
was but. imp erf elf ; and at this time I retain Jo little of it 
that l will not, hazard any particular critical remarks on it, 
I may obferve however , that though the words of the twa 
languages are totally different, yet their ftrulhire is in Jomt 
rejpelfs analogous , particularly in the uje of prefixes and 
Jufiixes . 




Obfervations, &c. 


T HE language which is now the fubjed of obfervatioa 
is that of the Muhhekaneew or Stockbridge Indians. 
They, as well as the tribe at New-London, are by 
the Anglo-Americans,' called Mohegans , which is a cor¬ 
ruption of Muhhekaneew *, in the lingular, or Muhhek- 
aneok in the plural. This language is fpoken by all the 
Indians throughout New-England. Every tribe, as that 
of Stockbridge, that of Farmington, that of New-London 
&c. has a different dialed ; but the language is radically 
the fame. Mr. Elliot’s translation of the bible is in a part¬ 
icular dialed of this language. The dialed followed in 
thefe obfervations, is that of Stockbridge. This lan¬ 
guage appears to be much more extenlive than any other 
language in North-America. The languages of the Dela¬ 
wares, in Pennfylvania, of the Penobfcots bordering on 
Mova-Scotia, of the Indians of St. Francis in Canada, 
of tbeShawanefe on the Ohio, and of the Chippewaus at 
the weftward of lake Huron, are all radically the fame 
with the Mohegan. The fame is laid concerning the 
languages'of the Ottowaus, Nanticooks, Munfees, Me- 
nornonees, Meffifaugas, S ukies, Ottagaumies, Killi- 
ftinoes-, Nipegons, Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. That 
the languages of the feveral tribes in New-England, of 
the Delawares, and of Mr. Elliot’s bible, are radically 
the fame with the Mohegan, I affert from my own know¬ 
ledge 

* Wherever nv occurs in an Indian word, it is a mere confcnant, as 
In work, world, &c» 
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ledge. What I aftert concerning the language of the 
Penobfcots, I have from a Gentleman in Maftachufetts, 
who has been much converfant among the Indians. That 
the languages of the Shawanefe and Chippewaus is radic¬ 
ally the fame with the Mohegan, I ftiall endeavour to 
Ihew. My authorities for what I fay of the languages 
of the ocher nations are Capt. Togbum, before mentioned, 
and Carver's travels. 

To illuftrate the analogy between the Mohegan, the 
Shawanee, and the Chippewau languages, I fhall ex¬ 
hibit a fbort lift of words of thofe three languages. For 
the lift of Mohegan words I myfelf am accountable. That 
of rhe Shawanee words was communicated to me by Gen¬ 
eral Parjons ', who has had opportunity to make a partial 
vocabulary of that language. For the words of ihe 
Chippewau language I am dependent on Carver's Travels, 


Englijh. 

Mohegan. 

Shawanee. 

A Bear 

Mquoh 

Mauquah 

A beaver 

Amifque * 

Amaquah 

Eye , 

Hkeefque 

Skeefacoo 

Ear 

Towohque 

Towacah 

Fetch 

Pautoh 

Peatoloo 

My Grandfather 

Nemoghhome f Nemafompethau 

My Grandmother 

Nohhum 

Nocumthau 

My Granchild 

Naughees 

Noofthethau 

He goes 

Pumifloo 

Pomthalo 

A girl 

Peefquaufoo 

Squauthauthau 

Houfe 

Weekumuh«i. 

Weecuah 

Tie (that man) 

Uwoh 

Welah 

His head 

Weenfis 

Weefeh (I ima- 


gine misfpelt, for weenfeh.) 

Englijh. 


* e final is never founded in any Indian word, which I write, except 
monofyllabies. 

t gh in any Indian word has the ftrong guttural found, which is given 
by the Scots to the fame letters in the words tough, enough, &c. 



Englijb 

Mohegan 

? 

Shawanes 

His heart 

Utoh 

Otaheh 

Hair 

Weghaukun 

Welathoh 

Her hufband 

Waughecheh 

Wafecheh 

His teeth 

W epeeton 

Wepeetalee 

I thank yon 

W neeweh 

Neauweh 

My uncle 

Nfces 

Neefeethau 

I 

Neah 

Nelah 

Thou 

Keah 

Kelah 

We 

Neaunuh 

Nelauweh 

Ye 

Keauwuh 

Kelauweh 

Water 

Nbey 

Nippee 

Elder filler 

Nmees 

Nemeethau 

River 

Sepoo 

Thepee 


The following is a fpecimen of analogy between the 
Mohegan andChippewau languages. 


Englijb 

Mohegan 

Chippiwau, 

A bear 

Mquoh 

Mackwah 

A beaver 

Amifque 

Amik 

To die (I die) 

Nip 

Nip 

Dead (he is dead) 

Nboo or nepoo* 

Neepoo 


Devil Mtandou, or Mannitof Manitoii 

Drefs the kettle (make 

a fire) Pootouwah Foutwah 

His eyes Ukeefquan Wifkinkhie 

Fire Stauw Scutta 

Give it him Meenuh Millaw 

A fpirit (a fpeflre) Mannito Manitou 

How Tuneh J Tawne 

Englijb 

• The firfl fyllable fcarcely founded. 

.+ The iaft of thefe words properly fignifies a fpeftre or any thing 
frightful. 

t Wherever u occurs, it has not the long found of the Englifh u as in 
com mu tie ; but the found of u iu uticle t though much protrafted. The 
other vowels are to be pronounced, as in Englifh, 



English » 

Mohegafi. 

Chippewaiu 

Houle 

Weekumuhm 

Wigwaum 

An impoftor f he is an 


npoftor or bad man) 

MtilToo 

MawlawtifTie 

Go 

Pumilfeh 

Pimmouflie 

Marrv 

Weeween 

Wee win 

Good for nought 

Mtit 

Malatat 

River 

Sepoo 

Sippim 

Shoe 

Mkiffin 

Maukifliri 

The fun 

Keefogh 

Kiffis 

Sit down 

Mattipeh 

Mintipiii 

W ater 

Nbey 

Nebbi 

Where 

Tehah 

Tah 

Winter 

H poort 

Pepotin 

Wood 

Metooque 

Mittic 


Almoft every man who writes Indian words, fpelli 
them in a peculiar manner: and I dare fay, if the fame 
perfon had taken down all the words above, from the 
mouths or the Indians, he would have fpelt them more 
alike, and the coincidence would have appeared more 
ftriking. Moll of thole* who write and print Indian 
words, ufe the letter a where the found is that of oh or du. 
Hence the reader will obferve,- that in fome of the Mo- 
hegan words above, o or oh is ufed, when a or ah isufed in 
the correfponddnt words of the other languages: as Mquoh , 
Mtiuquah. I doubt not the fouhd of thofe two fyllables 
is exadly the fame, as pronounced by the Indians of trie 
different tribes. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the like coincidence is 
extended to ad the words Of thofe languages. Very ma¬ 
ny Words'are totally different. Still the analogy is fuch 
as is lufficient to fhow, that they are mere dialedts ©f the 
fame original language. J 

I could not throughout, give words of the fame figni- 
ficadon in the three languages, as the two vocabularies. 

from 
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from which I extra&ed the Shawance and Chippcw au 
words, did not contain words of the fame figniHeation, 
excepting in fome inftances. 

The Mohauk, which is the language of the fix nations 
is entirely different from that of the Mohegans. There 
is no more appearance of a derivation of one of thefe 1 ait 
mentioned languages from the other, than there is of a 
derivation of either of them from the Engliih. One ob¬ 
vious diverfity, and in which the Mohauk is perhaps dif¬ 
ferent from every other language, is, that it is wholly def- 
titute of labial's : whereas the Mohegan abounds with 
labials. I fhall here give the numerals, as far as ten, 
and the Pater nofier , in both languages. 

Mohauk 
Ufkot 
Teggeneh 
Ohs 
Kialeh 
Wifk 
Yoiyok 
Chautok 
Sottago 
Teuhtoh 
Wialeh 

The Pater nofter in the Mohegan language, is as fol¬ 
lows ; 


Mohegan 
} Ngwittoh 
f Neefoh 
3 Noghhoh 
/'Nauwoh 
e /~Nunon 
/TNgwittus 
Tupouwus 
$ Ghufooh 
q Nauneeweh 
Mtannit 


fyi.+'in 

(Pf eco Pa 
*- f P PO-'’ 
< s tzc 

Pj/Jpv 


Noghnuh, ne fpummuck oieon, taugh mauweh wneh 
wtukofeauk neanne annuwoieon. Taugh ne aunchuwu- 
tammun wawehtufeek maweh noh pummeh. Ne 
annoihitteech mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, 
ne aunchuwutammun, ne aunoihitteet neek fpum- 
muk oiecheek. Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk 
tquogh nuh uhhuyutamauk ngummauweh. Ohquut- 
amouwenaunuh auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh 
ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh neek mumacheh anneho- 
quaukeek. Cheen hquukquaucheh fiukeh annehenau- 
nuh. Panneeweh htouwenaunuh neen maumtehkeh. 
Keah ngwehcheh kwiouvvauwelv mauweh noh pummeh; 

ktanwoi; 



so 

lc':anwoi j cftah awaun wtinnoiyuwun nc aunoieyon j han- 
iveeweh ne ktinnoieen. Amen. 

The Parer Nofler, in the language of the Six Nations, 
taken from Smith’s hiftory of New-York, is this j 

Soungwauneha caurounkyawga tehleetaroan fauhfon- 
eyoufta efa lawaneyou okettanhfela ehneauwoung nacau*! 
rounkyawga nughwonfhauga neatewehnefalauga taug- 
waunautoronoantoughfick toantaugweleewheyouftaung 
cherieeyeut chaquataulehwheyouftaunna toughfou taug- 
v/auffareneh tawautottenaugaloughtoungga nalawne fa. | 
cheautaugwafs coantehfalohaunzaickaw efa fawauneyou 
efa lafhoutzta efa foungwafoung chenneauhaungwa; 
auwen. 

1 The reader will obferve, that there is not a fingle lab. 
ial either in the numerals or Pater nofter of this Ian- 
guage 5 and that when they come to amen, from an an 
averfion to fhutting the lips, they change them to w. 

In no part of thefe languages does there appear to be 
a greater coincidence, than in this fpecimen. I hare 
never ro.iced one word in either of them, which has any f 
analogy' to the correfpondent word in the other lan¬ 
guage. 

Concerning the Mohegan language, it is obfervable, \ 
that that there is nodiverfity of gender, either in nouns 1 
or pronouns. The very fame words expreTs 'he ancljix, 
him and her. Hence when the Mohegans fpeak En- 
glifh, they generally in this refpedl follow ftri&ly their 
own idiom: A man will fay concerning his wife, heftek , 
he gone away , &c. 

With regard to cafes, they have but one variation 
from the nominative, which is formed by the addition of 
the fy 11 able an as wnechun , his child, wnechunan. This 
varied cafe feems to fuit indifferently any cafe, except 
the nominative. 

The plural is formed by adding a letter or fyllableto 
the fmgular; as nemannauw, a man, nemannauk , men: 
penumpaufoo, a boy, penumpaufoouk , boys. 

The 
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The Mohegans more carefully diftinguifh the natural 
relations of men to each other, than we do, or perhaps any 
other nation. They have one word to exprtfs an elder 
brother, netohcon\ another to exprefs a younger brother, 
ngheejum. One to exprefs an elder fitter, nmafe ; another to 
exprefs a younger fitter, ngheejum . Bur the word for young¬ 
er brother and younger fitter is the fame,— Nfafe is my 
uncle by my mother’s fide : nuchehque is my uncle by the 
father’s fide. 

The Mohegans have no adjectives in all their lan¬ 
guage ; unlefs we reckon numerals and fuch words as all; 
many , &c. adjectives. Of adjectives which exprefs the 
qualities of fubftances, I do not find that they have any. 
They exprefs thofe qualities by verbs neuter ; as wniJ[oo f 
he is beautiful; mtijjbo , he is homely ; pehtunquijfod 
he is tall; njconmoo , he is malicious &c. Thus in Latin 
many qualities are expreffed by verbs neuter, as valeo, 
caleo, frigeo &c.—Although it may at firft, feem not 
only fingular, and curious, but impofiible, that a lan¬ 
guage fhould exift without adjeCtives ; yet it is an indu¬ 
bitable faCt. Nor do they feem to fuffer any inconveni¬ 
ence by it. They as readily exprefs any quality by a 
neuter verb, as we do by an adjeCtive. 

If it fhould be enquired, how it appears that the words 
above mentioned are not adjeClives : I anfwer it appears, 
as they have all the fame variations and declenfi- 
ons of other verbs. To walk will be acknowledg¬ 
ed to be a verb. This verb is declined thus;tipum- 
feh, I walk; kpumfeh, thou walkeft; punaiuoo, he 
walketh ; npumfehnuh, we walk; kpumfehmuh, ye 
walk ; pumiffoouk, they walk. Ln the fame manner are 
the words in queftion declined j npehtuhquiffeh, I am 
tall; kpehtuhquifieh, thou art tall ; pehtuhquiffoo, he 
is tall; npehtuhquiflehnuh, we are tail; kpehtuhquiffeh- 
muh 9 ye are tall; pehtuhquefibouk, they are tall. 

Though the Mohegans have no proper adjeCtives, they 
We participles to all their tebs: as pchtuhquifieet, the 

inm 



man who is tall: paumfeet, the man who walks; waun- 
feet, the man who is beautiful ; oieet, the man who lives 
or dwells in a place ; oioieet, the man who fights. So 
in the plural, pehtuhquiffeecheek, the tall men ; paum- 
feecheek, they who walk, &c. 

It is obfervable of the participles of this language, 
that they are declined through the perfons and numbers, 
in the fame manner as verbs: thus, paumfe-uh, I walking . 
paumfe-an, thou walking; paumfeet, he walking; paumie- 
auk, we walking; paurnfeauque, ye walking; paumfe- 
cheek, they walking. 

They have no relative correfponding to our who or 
which , Inftead of the mm who walks, they fay, the walk¬ 
ing man, or the walker. 

As they have no adjeCtives, ofcourfethey have no'com- 
parifon of adjeCtives ; yet they are put to no difficulty 
to exprefs the comparative excellence or bafenefs of any 
two things. With a neuter verb expreffive of the qual¬ 
ity, they ufe an adverb to point out the degree : as an- 
nuweeweh wniffoo, he is more beautiful; kahnuh wnif- 
feo, he is very beautiful. Nemannauwoo, he is a man; 
annuvveeweh nemannauwoo, he is a man of fuperior ex¬ 
cellence or courage; kahnuh nemannnauwoo, he is a 
man of extraordinary exccellenceor courage. 

Befide the pronouns common in other languages, they 
exprefs the pronouns both fubftantive and adjeChve, by 
affixes, or by letters or fyllables added at the beginnings, 
or ends, or both, of their nouns. In this particular the 
ftruCture of the language coincides with that of the He¬ 
brew, in an inftance in which the Hebrew differs from all 
the languages of Europe, antient or modern. However, 
the ule of the affixed pronouns in the Mohegan language, 
is not perfectly fimilar to the ufe of them in the tlebrew.* 
As in the Hebrew they are joined to the ends of words 
only, but in the Mohegan, they are fometimes joined to 
the ends, fometimes to the beginnings, and fometimes 
to both. Thus, tmohhecan is a hatchet or ax ; ndumhe - 
can is my hatchet, ktumbtean , thy hatchet utumhecan , 

his 
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his hatchet; ndumhecannuh, our hatchet ; ktumbecanoo- 
*wuh, your hatchet] utumhecannoowuh, their hatchet. 
It is obfervable, that the pronouns for the lingular num¬ 
ber are prefixed, and for the plural, the prefixed pro¬ 
nouns for the fingular being retained, there are others 
added as fufiixes. 

It is further to be obferved, that by the increafeof the word 
the vowels are changed and tranfpofed; as tmohecan, 
ndumhecan ; the o is changed into u and tranfpofed, in 
a manner analogous to what is often done in the Hebrew. 
The t is changed into d euphonic gratia. 

A confiderable part of the appellatives are never ufed 
without a pronoun affixed. The Mohegans can fay, 
my father, nogh, thy father, kogh &c. &c. but they can¬ 
not fay abfolutely/h/iw. There is no fuch word in all 
their language. If you were to fay ogh, which the word 
would be, if dripped of all affixes, you would make a Mo- 
hegan both dare and fmile. The fame obfervation is ap¬ 
plicable to mother, brother, fifier, fon,head, hand, foot, &c» 
in fhort to thofe things in general which neceffarily in 
their natural date belong to fome perfon. A hatchet is 
fometimes found without an owner, and therefore they 
fometimes have occafion to fpeak of it abfolutely, or 
without referring it to an owner. But as a head, hand &c. 
naturally belong to fome perfon, and they have no oc¬ 
cafion to fpeak of them without referring to the perfon to 
whom they belong; fo they have no words to express 
them abfolutely. This I prefume is a peculiarity in 
which this language differs from all languages, which 
have ever yet come to the knowledge of the learned 
world. 

The pronouns are in like manner prefixed andfuffixed 
to verbs. The Mohegans never ufe a verb in the infinitive 
mood, or without a nominative «r agent; and never ufe 
a verb tranfitive without exprefiing, both the agent and 
the objedr, correfpondent to the nominative and accufa- 
tive cafes in Latin. Thus they can neither fay, to love , 

nor 
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nor I love, thou givefi &c. But they can fay, I love thee, 
thougiveft him , &c. viz. Nduhwbunuwl love him or her } 
■nduhwhuntammin I love it j ktuhwhunin , I love thee ; 
ktuhwbunoohmuh , I love you, (in the plural) nduhwhu .- 
mink, I love them. This, I think, is another peculi¬ 
arity of this language. 

Another peculiarity is, that the nominative and accu. 
fative pronouns prefixed and fuffixed, are always ufed, 
even though other nominatives and accufatives be ex- 
prefled. Thus they cannot fay, John loves Peter ; they 
always fay, John he loves him Peter ; John uduhwhunm 
Peter an, Hence when the Indians begin to talk Englifh, 
they univerfally exprefs themfelves according to this idi¬ 
om. 

It is further obfervable, that the pronoun in the accu- 
fative cafe is fometimes in the fame inftance expn-fled by 
both a prefix and a fuffix ; as kthuwhunin , I love thee. 
The k prefixed, and the fyliable in, 1 affixed, both unite 
to exprefs, and are both necellary to exprefs the accufa- 
tive cafe thee. 

They have no verb fubftantive in all the language, 
Therefore they cannot fay, he is a man , he is a coward 
They exprefs the fame by one word, which is a verb 
neuter, viz. nemannauwoo , he is a man. Nemannauw is the 
. noun fubftantive, man : that turned into a verb neuter of 
the third perfon fingular, becomes nemannauwoo , as in Lat¬ 
in it is faid, graecor, grtecatur ate. Thus they turn any fub¬ 
ftantive whatever into a verb neuter: as kmattannijfauteub 
you area coward, from matanfautee , a coward : kpeejquau- 
Jooeh , you are a girl, from peefquaufoo , a girl*. 

Hence alfo we fee the reafon , why they have no verb 
fubftantive. As they have no adjedtives, and as they 
turn their fubftantives into verbs on any occafion : they 
have no ufe for the fubftantiye or auxiliary verb. 

The 

* The circumftance that they have no verb fablfantive, account's 
for their not ufmg that verb, when they {peak Englilh, They fay,/ 
man, IJick &e. 
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The third perfon fingular feems to be the radix, or 
li moft fimple form of the feveral perfons of their verbs in 
fthe indicative mood : but the fecond perfon fmgular of 
^the imperative, feems to be the moft fimple of any of 
the forms of their verbs : as msetjeh , eat thou : meetjoo, 
, N he eateth : nmeetfeh , I eat : kmeetfeb, thou eateft &c. 

They have a paft and future tenle to their verbs; but 
(often, if not generally, they ufe the form of the prefent 
(tenfe, to exprefs both paft and future events. As wnuk- 
"ftwoh ndiotuwohpoh, yefterday I fought; or wnukuwoh 
fidiotuwob, yefterday I fight: ndiotuwauch wupkoh \ I 
(fhall fight to-morrow or wupkauch ndietuwoh, to-mor- 
'row I fight. In this laft cafe the variation of wupkoh to 
wupkauch denotes the future tenfe ; and this variation ijs 
in the word to-morrow , not in the verb fight. 

1 Thev have very few prepofitions, and thofe are rarely 
; ufed, but in compofition. Anneh is to, ocheh is from. 
But to, from, &c. are almoft always exprefled by an al- 
1 teration of the verb. Thus, ndoghpeh is I ride, and IVnog- 
hquetookoke is Stockbridge. But if I would fay in Indian 
I ride to Stockbridge , I mu ft fay, not anneh Wnogbquetook - 
vke ndoghpeh, but JVnoghquetookoke ndinnetoghpeb. If I 
would fay, I ride from Stockbridge y it muft be, not ocheh 
Wnoghquetookoke ndoghpeh j but fVnoghquetookoke noche - 
toghpeh. Thus ndinnoghoh is I walk to a place : notoghoh 
I walk from a place : ndinnehnuhy I run to a place : no -* 
chehnuh, I run from a place. And any verb may be com¬ 
pounded, with the prepofitions, anneh and ocheh, to 
and from. 

It has been faid, that favages have no parts of fpeech 
befide the fubftantive and the verb. This is not true con¬ 
cerning the Mohegans, nor concerning any other tribe of 
Indians, ofwhofe language I have any knowledge. The 
Mohegans have all the eight parts of fpeech, to be found 
in other languages , though prepofitions are fo rarely 
ufed, except in compofition, that I once determined 
that part of fpeech to be wanting. It has been faid alfo. 


2.6 


that iavagcs never abftraft, and have no abftraft terms, 
which with regard to the Mohegans is another miftake. 
They have uhwhimdowukon , love : fekeenundowhkon , hat¬ 
red : vfconmowukon , malice : peyuhtommauwukon> religion, 
&c. I doubt not but that there is in this language the 
full proportion of abftradt, to concrete terms, which is 
commonly to be found in other languages. 

Befides what has been obferved concerning prefixes 
and fuffixes, there is a remarkable analogy, between 
fome words in the Mohegan language, and the corre- 

fpondent words in the Hebrew,-In MoheganAW is 

I: the Hebrew of which is Ani. Keah is thou or thee: 
the Hebrews ufe ka the fuffix. Uwoh is this man, or 
this thing: very analogous to the Hebrew hu or hua , ipfe. 
JAeaunuh is we : in the Hebrew nachnu and anachnu. 

In Hebrew ni is the fuffix for me, or the firlt perfon. 
In the' Mohegan n or Tie is prefixed to denote the firft per¬ 
fon. As ?meetjeh or vemeetfeh, I eat. In Hebrew £ or ka 
h the fuffix for the fecond perfon,and is indifferently eith¬ 
er a pronoun fubftantive or adje&ive. K orka has the fame 
ufe in the Mohegan language: as kmeetfeh of kanee- 
tfeh, thou eatcR'i knifk, thy hand. In Hebrew the vau, 
the letter u & hu are the luffixes for he or him. In Mohe¬ 
gan the fame is expreffed by u or uw, and by oo : as 
vduhwbunuw , I love him, pumijfoo , he walketh. The 
fuffix to exprefs our or us in Hebrew is nu, in Mohegan 
the fuffix of the fame fignification is nuh : as noghnuh our 
father: nmeetjehnuh, we eat. &c. 

How far the ufe of prefixes and fuffixes, together 
with thefe inftances of analogy, and perhaps other in- 
ffances, which may be traced out by thofe who have 
more leifure, go towards proving, that the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians are of Hebrew, or at leaf; Afiatic extratf:- 
ion, is fubmitted to the judgment of the learned. The 
facts are demonftrable } concerning the proper inferences 
every one will judge for himfelf. In the modern Armen¬ 
ian language, the pronouns are affixed *. How far af¬ 
fixes 

* Vide Schroderi thefaurum Linguae Armo. ic». 
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fixes are in ufe among the other modern Afiatics, I have 
not had opportunity to obtain information. It is to be 
defired, that thofe who are informed, would communicate 
to the public what information they may poffefs, relatino- 
to this matter. Perhaps by fuch communication and by 
a companion of the languages of the North-American 
Indians, with the languages of Afia, it may appear, not 
only from what quarter of the world, but from what par¬ 
ticular nations, thefe Indians are derived. 

It is to be wifned, that every one who makes a vocab¬ 
ulary of any Indian language, would be careful to not¬ 
ice the prefixes and fuffixes, and to diftinguifh accord¬ 
ingly. One man may afk an Indian, what he calls hand in 
his language, holding out his own hand to him. The 
Indian will naturally anfwer knijk , i. e. thy hand. Ano¬ 
ther man will afk the fame queftion, pointing to the In¬ 
dian’s hand. In this cafe, he will as naturally anfwer nnijk\ 
my hand. Another may afk the fame queftion, pointing 
to the hand of the third perfon. In this cafe, the anfwer 
will naturally be unijk, his hand. This would make a 
very confiderable diverfity in the correfponding words 
of different vocabularies ; when if due attention were 
rendered to the perfonal prefixes and fuffixes, the words 
would be the very fame, or much more fimilar. 

The like attention to the moods and perfonal affixes of 
the verbs is ijeceffary. If you afk an Indian how he ex- 
preffes, in his language, to go or walk, and to illuflrate 
your meaning, point to a perfon who is walking: he will 
tell you ,pumijfoo, he walks. If to make him underfland, 
you walk yourlelf, his anfwer will be kpumfeb, thou 
walked:. “If you illuflrate your meaning by pointing to the 
walk of the Indian, the anfwer will be npumfeh , I walk. 
If he take you to mean go or walk, in the imperative 
mood, he will anfwer pumiJJ'eb, walk thou. 
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The very able author of this treatise was not the first to 
analyse the Aboriginal language of New England, and reduce 
it to rules, yet his brief work is remarkable for suggesting 
the radical basis of the Muhhekanew dialect, and exhibiting 
its structural difference from the Mohawk, 

He was however the first to show the affinity of all the 
Algonquin dialects, and trace the basal relationship of all 
the Eastern tongues with those of the Long Island,Delaware, 
Shawnese and Chippeway Indians, 

He was eminently fitted for this service to ethnology from 
his perculiar fortune in being associated with all these 
tribes, 

Commencing a familiar acquaintance with the Mohe* ans at 
Stockbridge, when only six years of agft, and at a period 
when the town conta ned but twelve families of European 
linea 0 jo one hundred and fifty of Indian birth, his youth 
was spent with the native boys for schoolmates and playfellows. 
Out ofhhi3 father's house he seldom heard the ennuciatlon of 
any language bu that spoken by Indian tongue. To him there¬ 
fore the Mohegan language became his vernacular. 

In his tenth year he was sent among the Six Nations to learn 
their language, and thus, although resident with them for 
less than a year, became fitted for his work of comparison of 
the two radically different tongues. The obvious difference 
between the guttural, harsh and by civilized organs almost 
unpronounceable language of the Six Nations, and the liquid 
flowing tongue of the Mohegan and New England Tribes, could 
not but elicit his attention and curiosity In after life to 
analyze the causes of this diversity. 

The following are the principal characteristics of these 
tongues he notices: No word of the Iroquois corresponds to 
any of the Algonquin. The Algonquin has no gender, no infini¬ 
tive mood, or abstract verb. The action always Is associated 
in expression with the noun, no relative pronouns, no abstract 
adjective, as quality is always expressed by varying the noun, 
a different noun being used to express differing qualities of 
the same thing. Thus, there are no abstract terms for things 
commonly expressed with relation to other nouns. The Iroquois 
dialects have few if any labials, the Algonquin abounds in 
them. It is impossible to express a simple action in either 
tongue as "John strikes". The action must always be connected 
. ith its nominative, and If transitive, in connection with both 
nominative and objective, and even then by the circumlocutory 
phrase "John he strikes him Peter". 

AH these curious philological traits are very clearly analyzed 
in this treatise. 
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